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My Summer Tenants 


By STEPHEN P. BROWNELL, West Barnett, Vt. 
With photographs by the author 


URRYING northward, on 

swift wing, two pairs of Tree 

Swallows reach a certain 
fence beside a brook, which flows into 
the Connecticut river. The fields 
are yet cold and gray, with patches 
of snow still lingering around the 
hedges. Yonder mountain is as white 
as in winter, for it is only the middle 
of April. The brook is swollen and 
turbulent, and the wind blows cold 
and fierce; but these welcome visitors 
from warmer lands are as happy as 
they can be. 

The strange migratory impulse 
that urged these birds onward toward 
the north is rapidly subsiding, but 
the nesting instinct is very pressing. 
But where shall they find a home? 
e. Where find a hidden hollow in which 

TREE SWALLOW AT NEST to place those white eggs that lack pro- 
tective coloration? Gone are the pole fences that, criss-crossing around the 
pastures, provided such convenient hollows in their butt logs. Boards and barbed- 
wire have taken the place of the old poles. The bushes along the roads in which, 
formerly, Robins, Vireos and Catbirds built their nests, and which, also, provided 
a few hollow trunks for Bluebirds and Tree Swallows, have recently been 
cut down. The State Legislature ordered their destruction, so that ordinary 
travelers might see the speeding motor-car in time to escape to the fields for 


their lives. 
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But our Swallows are not discouraged. Despair never enters into bird-life. 
If the old tenements are torn down in the progress of civilization, some other place 
must be found for a home. Leaving the fence one at a time, they are soon perch- 
ing on the saddle boards of a near-by house. They stop their twittering for a 
moment, to look carefully at two strange-appearing boxes, one on the wall of the 
house, the other on a pole near the barn door. These bear no resemblance to 
a hollow stump, or log; but a small, round opening in the side of each rivets their 
attention. It brings back memories of that knot-hole in the old pine log where, 
last summer, the love of home life found pleasant expression. Circling round 
and round the box on the pole, each time coming a little nearer, one pair—as the 
picture shows—makes a selection of a home. The others, after much apparent 
argument among themselves, and some opposition from the first pair, fix on the 
box near the kitchen door for their summer retreat. Very soon the female Swallow 
enters the box on the pole, though not till each in turn had stood many times on 
the peg that answers for a door-step, and peered cautiously into the mysterious 
apartment. In another photograph, the female bird is coming out from one of her 
visits of inspection, while her mate is keeping watch on the flat tower. The 
birds soon got on very friendly terms with the landlord who provided these free 
tenements, so the latter was able to get the pictures of his tenants by holding 
the camera in his hands. One day he walked up and put his hand on the back 
of the male bird, as it was looking in the nest, engrossed in admiration of the 
young. 

The Tree Swallows were not alone in their long pilgrimage northward. 
Among the myriads of birds that were speeding, or had sped on in the same di- 
rection, were a pair of Bluebirds that had arrived nearly a month before the 
Swallows. Strange enough, their home for a few years past had been a box, 
with a slightly larger door, on the rear wall of the house. These earlier migrants 
had their nest nearly finished when the Swallows appeared. Hearing the “‘tweet, 
tweet, twee-ee’’ of the Swallows, they hurry over to the front of the house, and 
fiercely attack the newcomers. Thus began a war between these rival birds 
that lasted for several weeks. 

While the male fights the Bluebird and guards the box, his mate does much 
more than cheer him on. Under her untiring efforts, a carpet of dried grass 
is soon placed in the box. This she covers with a soft layer of small, white, hen 
feathers. A few weeks pass, and six young birds with closed eyes, and feather- 
less bodies, snuggle, with open mouths, among the feathers. As the landlord 
has no objection to children in his tenements, the Swallows are undisturbed, 
so far as he is concerned. But, one morning, the Bluebird was in a bad humor. 
Perhaps some little domestic trouble in the rear of the house had ruffled his tem- 
per. At any rate, he comes to the Swallow’s nest and vigorously attacks the in- 
mates. Immediately the watchful male swoops down upon the intruder. The 
mother bird rushes from her nest, to lend a bill in the fray. The rivals meet 
in the air, and, with toes and bills locked together, and wings pounding each 


INSPECTION 


the vacated nest, was surprised 
to find among the feathers a des- 
sicated bird that had died when 
quite small. Perhaps the parents 
were reluctant to leave behind 
one of that happy family. 
Both families have long since 
joined the great army of their 
own species,—the earliest of all 
the birds to leave for the South. 
Another winter has passed, and 
another spring-time has come. 
It is time now for the Swallows 
to return to their old box. 
Already the Bluebirds have come 
back. They were seen yesterday, 
stealing feathers from the Swal- 
lows’ nest. But these may not 
object, to find that their old ene- 
mies have cleaned house for them. 
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other, they fall to the ground, too ex- 
hausted to try another round. Besides 
guarding the home, the father bird took 
his share of the work in supplying the 


‘hungry nestlings with bugs and flies. 


During the hot weather, the mother 
brought water in her bill for the thirsty 
birds, and sometimes she varied the diet 
of insects with a small piece of gravel 
from the road, probably in place of pep- 
sin, to aid digestion. 

During this time the birds in the other 
box were engaged in similar employ- 
ments. With them, also, were six young 
birds constantly clamoring for attention. 
On the third of July, five well-feathered 
birds left the pole on the box, to shift 
for themselves. And the landlord, wonder- 
ing why the parent birds kept entering 


SELECTION 
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On another wall of the house in which the landlord lives js a flat box that 
has served for several years as a foundation for the nest of a pair of Robins. 
Here the mother bird ‘‘securely rears her young’—two broous each summer. 
No neighbor’s skulking cat has been able to disturb her, for she is out of his 
reach. No pugnacious Bluebird, or darting Hawk, flies under the porch roof, to 
invade her quiet home. A bird of peace, herself, she lives and toils in peace. 
She, also, has posed, though rather unwillingly, for phutographs—the only rental 
the landlord asks of his tenants. In the first picture she is admiring her four little 
ones, which are yet too small to show above the walls of the nest. But, later, 
they had sufficiently thrived on 
their diet of grubs and worms to 
be clearly in evidence when break- 
fast was ready. The mud worm 
which one favored, or rather, early 
bird tried to swallow fell into 
its throat like a coiled rope, 
and threatened to choke it. The 
watchful mother again seized it, 
and safely lowered it down in a 
straight line. 

One morning, after these birds 
had left home, the landlord was 
watching them bathing in the foun- 
tain near-by, into which one of the 
young birds tumbled. Looking up, 
he saw the Robin’s nest preémpted 
by a Barn Swallow. The bird was 
twisting itself about in the nest, 
just as its former occupant had done 
in making it round and smooth. 

PROTECTION The Swallow made a_ ludicrous 
appearance in the nest, which was doubly large for it; and when its ceased its 
gyrations for a moment to get breath, nothing showed except the ends of its 
forked tail and the tips of its primaries. Evidently the Barn Swallow had been 
working for some time on its new home, for the nest showed a layer of mud built 
partially around the top of the walls. Though the Robin’s nest was at first much 
too large for the Swallow, the landlord concluded that this additional mud wall 
was the result of the building instinct that even prompts our domestic fowl to 
throw pieces of hay over her back and around her sides, when thrown off the 


nest where she is determined to sit. But the work of the claim-, or nest-jum- 
per, was thrown away; for the next morning disclosed the rightful owner in full 
possession, lining the old nest with dried grass. In four days more, as many eggs 
were laid and in due time they added another quartet to young Robinhood. 


Besides the possession of many 
treasured photographs of the differ- 
ent summer tenants, many other 
rewards are received for the rental 
of the bird-boxes. The birds nest- 
ing about the house gain much 
confidence in man when they learn 
that his intentions toward them 
are kindly. When the landlord 
comes out of the house, on a fine 
summer morning, he is greeted 
by his grateful tenants; and his 
presence is announced in various 
languages. Bluebirds, Robins, 
Swallows and Chickadees,— he 
hears them all speaking in their 
own tongue, “he is up.” Such 
a greeting, though perhaps not 
intended by the birds as a special 
welcome, makes him feel as proud 
as the kings of olden time, whose 


approach was heralded with the sound of trumpets. The Swallow, at his vigil 
on top of the box, sees him as he steps from the porch, and whispers to his 
The male Robin on the fence chirps out its modified 


” 


mate, “‘there he comes. 
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alarm note to the mother feeding her four spiny fledglings on the window-shutter 
nest. Then the Bluebird, perched on the top of the barn, sees the landlord and 
calls to its mate. This call has not the “‘cheerie, cheerie’’ note that it had a while 
ago. The birds have changed their song since they got down to hard work. But 
when this brood is able to take care of itself, and the old birds resume their love- 
making, the “cheerie,” cheerful notes will take the place of the “we’ve toiled the 
whole day long” tune. 

The Kingbirds, which persist in building in the eavespout, instead of on the 
safe foundation provided by better foresight, stop their work and announce 
to the neighbors that the landlord is out. The confiding little Chickadees, which 
were driven by the Bluebirds from the box so carefully fashioned like a hollow 
stump, occasionally return, and, looking over their first choice, seem to say that 
they are sorry they took the old stump across the road for a nest. Below the house 
the Chebecs are nesting in the elm tree, and, as the landlord approaches, one 
calls to the other, “chebec, chebec, chebec”; then from the mate on the telephone 
wire the answer quickly comes, “quit, quit, quit,” which probably does not mean 
stop in the Chebecish tongue. 


The Hermit Thrush; the Voice of the Northern Woods 


By CORDELIA J. STANWOOD, Ellsworth, Maine 


N the Canadian fauna, the Hermit Thrush, the most definite Thrush to study, 
| comes a month before the Olive-backed Thrush arrives, while the snow- 

wraiths still linger in the shadowy forests, before the arbutus has begun its 
subtle task of transmuting decaying earth molds into rough leaves, waxen petals, 
and delicate perfume, and stands out against a background_of well-nigh silent 
woods. It tarries as long after its congener has departed. Again it is in the 
foreground of a landscape, accented by dry rustling leaves and naked tree trunks, 
with but few birds to rival it in our attention. 

When the Hermit Thrush makes its début in the spring, its song is wonderfully 
sweet, but it does not come into full possession of its voice until some time after 
its arrival. In early August, it is still in full song. It was in the gloaming, August 
4, 1909, that I stole upon one of the most ethereal demonstrations of the Hermit 
Thrush I ever witnessed. My narrow footway lay through a stretch of evergreen 
woods, interspersed with a few birches and poplars. The birds were perched at 
different heights on the side of the woods illumined by the sinking sun, and 
seemed to vie each with other in hymning its glories. Each burst of melody was 
more indescribably perfect. Before the last cadence of one song died on the 
air, a pure, serene exalted pean of praise burst forth from another golden 
throat. The air palpitated with Thrush harmonies. I paused and passed on 
unobserved in the quickly gathering shadows, my footsteps falling noiselessly 
on pine leaf and moss-tuft. By August 14, the song is thin, suggesting the 
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imperfect attempts of a young bird. Later than that the Hermit Thrush 
seldom sings. 

It is to be regretted that so many of the young fail to mature. A record kept 
for five years, containing the history of fourteen nests and forty-seven eggs, 
shows that only nineteen fledglings left the nest. The offspring of twenty-eight 
birds were nineteen. My notes on Olive-backed Thrush and Robin show even 
more fatal data, as their nests are larger and most of them so badly exposed. I 
wish to emphasize the fact that these very beautiful, insectivorous birds lead 
a most precarious existence, having to contend not only with wild foes but with 
the ever-prevalent, half-fed cat. 

The Hermit Thrush usually nests in open spaces in an unfrequented wood, 
beside a wood-road or even a quiet street, and on the borders of pastures skirted 
by woodlands. The nest is placed, generally, under a low fir tree, occasionally 
under the tip of a long fir branch, rarely in a clump of ferns. A swamp appears 
to be a necessary concomitant. Seven nests were located in a knoll, two in a 
damp hollow, and six just above the swale in the dry earth of a hillside. In almost 
every case, the slight excavation for the foundation of the nest was made in the 
loam of a decayed log. or stump. 

The nests are very much alike. The outside of the structure is composed 
of moss, dead wood, twigs and hay; it is lined with a small amount of black, 
hair-like fiber, and pine needles. Once or twice the foundation of the nest con- 
sisted of more than the ordinary amount of moss. At another time it was made 
almost entirely of sticks or twigs. Fourteen were lined with pine needles, one with 
the red fruit stems of bird wheat moss, and bird wheat moss. The proportions 
of all nests are about the same. The one constructed entirely of twigs was about 
a half-inch thicker at the top than the others. 

In two or three cases, I have found the Hermit Thrush very timid. Generally, 
the bird flies from the nest as a person approaches, or runs away over the leaves 
with head and tail drawn down, to appear less conspicuous, mounts a branch 
at a safe distance, regards one a few instants, while it slowly raises and lowers 
its tail, then glides from sight. One or two have been so tame that I have had to 
put my hand out, as if to touch them, to drive them from the nest. 

In 1907, beginning June 14, I found five nests, the last on July 1. Each 
clutch of this year contained three eggs. Either the eggs or the young were 
destroyed in all these nests save one, and that, I believe, was the second nest of 
the bird that season. The fate of the other two nests was a great disappoint- 
ment. In the hope of finding one more, I entered the next pasture, and turned 
over each small fir carefully, to see if its fragrant branches concealed one of 
the coveted abodes. Under almost the first fir, I saw a large beautifully made 
nest with the lining of the bottom and side torn out. Here was another defeat; 
but, behold! On the top of a knoll a few yards away was what appeared to be 
a freshly made nest. I concluded that these were both nests of the Hermit Thrush; 
that the first nest I found had been destroyed, that the bird went away a short 
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distance and constructed a second, that the accident had befallen the bird so 
lately that she had barely succeeded in completing the new nest. I was exceed- 
ingly anxious to know if I had been wise enough to read a tragedy and its sequel 
aright from these few facts, so I visited the knoll each day; the fourth day, there 
was the egg of a Hermit Thrush. Two days later, at noon, the bird was sitting 
on three eggs. On the twelfth day, July 10, two birds were out of the eggs by 
noon. They were large birds, covered with a sparse growth of burnt-umber 
down about one-fourth long. On the fifth day, the birds had quills on the wings 
and pin-feathers on the back. The eleventh morning, July 20, the last nestling 
left the nest in the afternoon. 

A space for the nest was hollowed in a bit of decayed root or log, under a fir 
tree, beside a stump in the top of a knoll, overgrown with bird wheat moss and 
boulder fern. For foundation, the nest had a mass of dead wood, dead leaves, 
moss, roots, and fern stipes; for lining, pine needles and black hair-like plant 
fiber. 

The diameters within were two and one-half inches by three and one-fourth 
inches, depth three inches. The thickness of the walls at the top was one inch, 
at the bottom one-half inch. Nearly all these measurements were taken before 
the eggs were laid. 

June 2, 1908, I flushed from the nest a most gentle Hermit Thrush, incubat- 
ing four eggs. 

June 7, there were three nestlings in the nest, burnt-orange in color, marked 
with long, very dark-brown down. On the third day the eyelids of the young 
Thrushes were parted in the center one-sixteenth of an inch. The feather tracts 
were of the hue of gunpowder, the spaces between the feather tracts a tone of 
burnt-orange. 

The fifth day the eyes of the young birds were well open; very dark brown 
pin-feathers were beginning to show through all the feather spaces; the pin- 
feathers were longest in the center of the tract and shortest on the edges; they 
looked, at this stage, like horse-hairs slightly overlapping each other. 

The sixth day the quills were longer and fuller. The seventh day the tips 
of the quills and pin-feathers had burst, so that in the morning the tips of the 
speckled, olive-brown and golden-buffy feathers showed. 

The tenth day the young Thrushes opened their mouths wide for food, as 
usual, at my approach, but on the eleventh day, the nestlings did not attempt 
to open their beaks for food in the morning or afternoon. This was the first time 
they showed any indication of fear. 

On the twelfth day. The young Thrushes were gone by 9g o’clock this morn- 
ing. The nest was immaculate, save for the quill scales that filled the inter- 
stices. It was placed in a knoll, under a miniature fir, just off a street not much 
frequented, in an open space in a growth where firs, pines and spruces pre- 
dominate. 

Generally, I find my nests of the Hermit Thrush by turning over trees and 
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looking under the branches. In such cases, or when the Thrush is flushed from 
the nest, if she is merely incubating, she usually disappears quietly. When the 
young are in the nest, the bird acts more disturbed, often mounting a stump 
or branch, and calling chuck! chuck! chuck! or sometimes p-e-e-p! p-e-e-p! This 
almost always attracts the attention of her mate and the other Thrushes, who 
respond in numbers, and join their calls to the chorus of chucks and peeps. I 
have known the bird, however, to fly away almost without a protest, even when 
the young were taken from the nest. 

August 22, 1909, while gathering blueberries for the tame Thrushes, I flushed 
a Hermit Thrush from her nest, containing three eggs. This is the latest date 
on which I have found the Hermit Thrush nesting. 

August 27, three young were hatched; twelve days later, September 8, the 
nestlings left the nest before g o’clock. 

The time of incubation, as one can readily see from the above record, is twelve 
days; the young remain in the nest twelve days, and leave early in the morning, 
as a general thing. One egg is laid each day about ten o’clock in the morning, 
and the bird begins to incubate by 12 o’clock of the day the clutch is completed. 

I have found the number of eggs in a set to vary from four to two. I should 
judge from the nesting dates I have gathered that the Hermit Thrush, like its 
cousin the Robin, raises from two to three broods during a season. 


Summary of Observations on the Hermit Thrush 


1905.—April 23, First seen; May 27, Incubating four eggs; June 27, Incubat- 
ing four eggs. 

1906.—May 21, First seen; July 9, Incubating four eggs. 

1907.—April 27, First heard; June 14, Incubating three eggs; June 15, 
Incubating three eggs; June 23, Nest destroyed; June 23, A nest completed— 
three eggs later; July 21, Bird incubating three eggs. 

1908.—April 23, Saw two Thrushes; June 2, Bird incubating four eggs; 
June 4, Bird incubating four eggs; June 8, Three large birds about ten days old. 
July 3, Bird incubating two eggs; October 25, Last seen; August 14, Last heard 
in song. 

1909.—April 20, First heard; May 26, Nest containing two eggs, four the 
following day; August 11, Nest containing three birds, two days old, judged; 
August 23, Bird incubating three eggs, hatched August 27, left the nest Septem- 
ber 8; August 4, In full song; August 14, Last heard singing; voice thin; October 
31, Last seen; November 6, Last responded to my call. 


HAWK OWL 
Photographed from nature by A. B. Reed, of the ‘Boston Traveler,’ at 
Brookline, Mass. about January 25, 1910 


Between the Tracks 


By GERALD ALAN ABBOTT 


With a photograph by the author 


URING the spring migration, Waders patrol the beach along Muskrat 
D Creek. Twittering and waltzing, the American Dunlins, Solitary and 

Spotted Sandpipers, track nervously over the mud-bars in search of 
animal life. Four hundred yards to the south, the slough grass affords ample 
protection for those peculiarly retiring birds, the Rails. Occasionally they 
expose themselves while passing from one clump of vegetation to another. Their 
broad footholds, caused by the spread of three lengthy toes, enable them to tread 
over treacherous places too shaky for man. 

Between the tracks is a growth of sumach, willow, alder, hazel and briar. 
This is a rendezvous for that “Owl among Snipe,” the Woodcock. Dozens 
of these ‘Bog-suckers’ are in this undergrowth every March and October. Many 
are transients, making their summer home in more northerly latitudes. 

The residents begin to nest shortly after their arrival, and, on cloudy days, 
or before and after sunrise, the atmosphere resounds with whistling wings and a 
peculiar twitter of the cocks. Spiral ascensions, accompanied with a tremor of 
wings, take the bird to a height of over one hundred feet. During this paroxysm, 
the vocal cords are exerted to the full extent. The descent is a series of zig-zag 
swoops, and the male alights within a few feet from where heiarose. The object 
of his affection is apt to be within close proximity, and is modestly pruning her 
feathers or complacently squatting on her four yellowish brown eggs. 

The Woodcock does not hesitate to venture close to the habitation of man. 
In one of our suburban towns, a Woodcock chose a clump of bushes in the rear 
yard of a private residence. Suburbanites living in the timbered sections about 
Chicago are well-to-do people, and’ their lawns and grounds are well irrigated 
or watered. The Woodcock likes this, and he sallies forth after the shadows 
of night have fallen, and feeds in the mellow soil under the sprinkler or by the 
hydrant. 

Last spring, I invited a friend to tramp along Muskrat Creek and, leaving 
him to doze on a bed of buttercups, I took up the trail of a Woodcock. Under a 
clump of poplars the leaves were disturbed, and close inspection disclosed several 
signs of my favorite wader. Close to a cow-path I found the male sitting on the 
nest, beside a weather-beaten stump and with a south exposure. The shadow 
fell evenly across the bird’s back, and the effect of the color scheme, or “pro- 
tective coloration” was splendid. I could determine the sex of the bird, because 
the females are slightly larger. Next time I visited the nest the other bird was 
incubating, and she looked to be fully an inch longer than her mate. 

The domestic life of the Woodcock is very impressive, despite the fact that 
the birds themselves are comical-looking. Even the mother bird, while leading 
her young through the brush, presents a laughable appearance. The eyes are 
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set so far back on the head that she appears to be looking behind her, and at times 
so intensely that she strikes against an obstacle, with the result that a portion 
of the head is sometimes bared where the feathers are torn from the scalp by 
thorn or brier. 


The weather may be balmy when the nest contains eggs, but severe storms 
of snow and sleet do not deter matters. The birds appear instinctively to know 


WOODCOCK ON NEST 
May 4, 1909 


how to arrange the duties of incubation, so the eggs hatch when climatic condi- 
tions are favorable for development of the young. 

The water in the marshes was lukewarm, and on the little slope bordering a 
swamp, mandrakes and mushrooms were bursting through the virgin soil. Sev- 
eral Whip-poor-wills were dozing on fallen boughs, and our pretty Yellow- 
breasted Sapsucker was tapping a fresh poplar. I sometimes think that the 
Woodcock sleeps with his eyes open, because I often detect them resting on their 
breast where the soil is soft and the warm sun generates considerable heat from 
the moist ground. 

By the willow copse another bird was sitting, a few hundred yards from the 
brush pile which contained the nest which we photographed. As I approached 
the willows, I noticed what I judged to be the male sitting on the nest, and, instead 
of making his exit in the usual Woodcock manner, he simply tumbled off the nest 
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in acrobatic style. The four eggs lying on the decayed leaves presented a beautiful 
sight. The light creamy background offset the brick-red blotches, and many 
lavender markings seemed to show through from the inner side of the shell. 

Nests which are exemplifications of art and bird craft, such as the Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, are marvels for neatness and construction; but nothing is handsomer 
to me than a beautiful set of eggs lying in a bed of leaves, just as they are de- 
posited by the Woodcock or Whip-poor-will. 

The Woodcock often chooses a locality outside of the dense brush. One of 
my farmer friends, while plowing his corn stubble several years ago, overturned 
‘a mother Woodcock. In a depression of corn husks she was sitting on four eggs 
May 15, and, had she corhmenced maternal duties twenty-four hours earlier, 


her offspring would have undoubtedly escaped the plow. 


i 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER 
Photographed by H. H. Cleaves, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Nesting of Hepburn’s Rosy Finch 


By CHARLES STUART MOODY, M. D. 
With a photograph by the author 


Rosy Finch (Leucosticte tephrocotis littoralis) were but little known. The bird 

is so common among the higher sierras of the Northwest that I supposed 
all the ornithologists were familiar with it and its home-life. Prof. W. L. Dawson, 
in his most excellent work on the birds of Washington, however, mentions the 
fact that the eggs have not, to his knowledge, been taken. That being the case, 
I will endeavor to state some few things about the bird and its nest; it having 
been my good fortune to locate at least three nests of this Rosy Finch, one of 
which I succeeded in photographing in situ. 

Hepburn’s Leucosticte is an almost constant resident in north Idaho, especi- 
ally in the higher slopes of the Bitter Root, Coeur d’Alene, and Cabinet mountains 
It does not seem to be deterred by the deep snows, and many times I have seen 
flocks of them feeding with Crossbills about the door-yards of miners’ cabins 
when the snow was many feet deep. Like Crossbills, they are very fond of salt, 
and will greedily eat anything of a saline character. There is also a small black 
midge, or gnat, that covers the snow on certain warm days, and these the birds 
devour. I have also seen them industriously picking about the tops of fir trees 
and on the branches of white cedars. 

I can not better describe their nesting than by giving the incidents relating to 
the photograph which accompanies this article. We were fishing one of the swift 
mountain streams that flow into Lake Pend Oreille in north Idaho, last summer. 
It is a very rough country through which the stream runs. Immense bluffs of 
black basalt and granite tower hundreds of feet sheer from the bed of the stream. 
In the niches grow stunted evergreens and a few deciduous bushes. Several 
miles from where the stream flows into the lake a mining flume begins. It is 
cut a part of the way out of the solid rock and winds sinuously along the mountain 
side. My son and I were picking our way along this flume one day, that being the 
most direct way back to camp, when we noticed a nest high on a shelf of rock 
above our heads. It was late (July 5), and I did not think it to be occupied. 
To make sure, I tossed a small stone up and started a Rosy Finch from her nest. 
I did not attach much importance to the discovery, but the lad insisted upon 
scrambling up to investigate. When he informed me, clinging to the side of the 
cliff, that there were eggs in the nest, I resolved to make a picture of it, more from 
the fact that it was so late in the season than with any idea of perpetuating a rare 
nest. During this time the bird sat upon the top of a small fir that grew near the 
flume, and scolded with an angry chuck, which, as Mr. Dawson has well described 
it, sounds like the slap of the ratlines on a flag-pole in a high wind. 

The next day I returned with my camera and, after a deal of trouble, suc- 
ceeded in getting sufficiently near to the nest to make an exposure. This was 
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done by holding the camera in my hands, bracing myself against the side of the 
cliff and guessing at the distance. Fortunately I am a pretty good guesser, and 
the result was better than circumstances would seem to warrant. It was so good, 
at any rate, that I kept the plate. 

The nest as will be seen, is situated upon a slight shelf of the rock near where 
the cliff takes a sharp angle. It was composed of dried grass stems, pine needles 
and moss. The structure was poorly made, and I am at a loss to understand 
why the wind did not sweep it away. The eggs, which were about .94 x .50 inches 
were a bluish white, though I am inclined to believe this was due to the incu- 


NEST AND EGGS OF HEPBURN’S ROSY FINCH 


bation, as they appeared about ready to hatch. I think that the eggs when first 
deposited are milk-white, from the fact that those in another nest discovered by 
me the next season were of that color. 

The other two nests of this bird were discovered on Lightning Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. This swift stream is born in the 
glaciers of the Cabinet Range, and comes roaring down out of the mountains 
like a mill-race. Like the other stream, it flows through a very rocky country. 
We were fishing the stream near its head, at an elevation above sea-level of at 
least 10,000 feet. A slide obstructed our progress up stream, and we were obliged 
to take to the bluffs to get around. While picking our way around a cliff upon 
which tussocks of grass were growing, a Rosy Finch started from beneath my 
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feet. She alighted on a rock not far distant, and complained about our intrusion. 
The nest was situated beneath one of these tussocks, and was very similar to 
the one just described. As I stated, the four eggs were milk-white. I felt strongly 
tempted to secure this set, but as we were several miles from camp, and camp 
was many leagues from the railroad, I did not believe that I could bring them 
out without breaking. It was just as well, for the bird was doubtless happier in 
their possession than I would have been. This was late in June. The next day, 
in practically the same territory, I found another nest, containing three young 
and one unhatched egg. 

This report is doubtless fragmentary and disconnected, but it may serve 
to throw a little light on these birds. They are quite common here, and I believe 
that diligent search will reveal them nesting in the country I have described, 
in great numbers. In fact, the accidental happening upon three nests, without 
any search whatever, would indicate their frequency. 


BOBOLINK SINGING 
Photographed by H. H. Cleaves Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
FOURTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis AGassiz Fuertes 
(See frontispiece) 


SHARP-TAILED SPARROW 


This species winters in the salt marshes of the Atlantic coast from North 
Carolina to Florida, less commonly on the New Jersey coast, and rarely or casu- 
ally on Long Island, and even on the coast of Connecticut. The earliest migrants 
appear on Long Island late in April, and reach the northern limit of their range 
in-eastern Massachusetts and southwestern Maine about May 20. The last were 
noted on Cumberland Island, Ga., April 25, 1903, and in Chatham county, Ga., 
May 2, 1907; the last at Pea Island, N. C., May 11, tg01, and May 12, 1902. 
Some late fall records are: Scarboro, Me., September 17, 1902; Durham, N. H., 
October 21, 1899, and Newport, R. I., October 1, 1899. 


NELSON’S SPARROW 


A comparison of the breeding and wintering ranges of the species shows an 
unusual migration route. The breeding range extends from Manitoba to northern 
Alberta, while the species winters on the seacoast from North Carolina to Texas, 
and occurs in migration as far north as Massachusetts. The migration route is 
therefore fan-shaped, the small end in Alberta, hardly four hundred miles wide, 
while the other end reaches ‘from Texas to Massachusetts, with a width of sixteen 
hundred miles. 

Spring records are scanty and irregular: Blacksburg, Va., May 23, 1908; 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 9, 1892; Erie, Pa., May 24, 1900; Cambridge, Mass., 
May 31, 1871; Scarboro, Me., May 22, 1897; Quincy, Ill., April 26, 1889; 
Warsaw, Ill., May 8, 1879; Geneva, O., May 17, 1902; Coralville, Ia., May 27, 
1904; Sioux City, Ia., May 24, 1906; Madison, Minn., May 23, 1889; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., May 26, 1892; Cando, N. D., May 15, 1891; Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, May 25, 1892; Stony Plain, Alberta, May 23, 1908; and May 26, 1909; 
Peace River Landing, Alberta, June 19, 1903; Hay River, Alberta, June 30, 
1903. The latest recorded dates in the winter home are: Amelia Island, Fla., 
May 11, 1905; Chatham county, Ga., May 2, 1907; Sabine, La., May 20, 1907. 

Fall records are more numerous and indicate a late migration. Dates of fall 
arrival are: Southern Wisconsin, average, September 18, earliest, September 7, 
1877; Chicago, Ill., average, September 21, earliest, September 17, 1874; Toronto, 
Ont., September 22, 1894 and September 23, 1898; Fort Wayne, Ind., September 
27, 1903; Erie, Pa., September 23, 1893 and September 13, 1900; Washington, 
D. C., September 18, 1893 and September 26, 1898; Charleston, S. C,, October 
8, 1884; Fernandina, Fla., October 17, 1906. The latest dates recorded in the 
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fall are: Chicago, Ill., average date of the last seen, October 10, latest, October 
15, 1903; Toronto, Ont., October 28, 1896 and October 29, 1897; Iowa City, 
Ia., October 12, 1894; North Freedom, Wis., October 15, 1904; Delavan, Wis., 
October 14, 1908; Lincoln, Neb., October 8, 1904; Neosho Falls, Kans., October 
17, 1881; Scarboro, Me., October 16, 1894; Hamilton, N. Y., October 17, 1900; 
Cambridge, Mass., October 7, 1871; Portland, Conn., October 22, 1894; Rocka- 
way Beach, N. Y., October 5, 1907. The species has been taken as a straggler 
near San Francisco, Calif., May 6, 1891, and January 31, 1896. 


ACADIAN SHARP-TAILED SPARROW 


The breeding range of this species almost touches the range of the Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow in southwestern Maine, and extends thence along the coast to 
Cape Breton Island. Spring migration records are rare: Boston, Mass., May 
21, 1896 and May 31, 1897, Lubec, Me., May 21, 1903; Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
June 14, 1904. In the South it has been recorded at Amelia Island, Fla., Feb- 
ruary 24, 1906; Cumberland, Ga., March 7, 1902 and Frogmore, S. C., March 
19—April 20, 1886. 

The earliest date of fall arrival is September 10, 1905 at Portland, Me., 
scarcely beyond the breeding range. It was noted at Portland, Conn., October 
4, 1890; Shelter Island, N. Y., October 7, 1901; Atlantic City, N. J., October 
2, 1892; Charleston, S. C., October 25, 1889, and Amelia Island, Fla., November 
16, 1905. The latest dates at the breeding grounds are: North River, Prince 
Edward Island, October 18, 1889; Scarboro Marsh, Me., November 15, 1877; 
Charleston Beach, R. I., October 15, 1899. 


SEASIDE SPARROW 


The Seaside Sparrow and its several forms breed in the salt marshes from 
Massachusetts and Texas. They are resident on the Gulf coast and winter 
regularly north to North Carolina. The following dates of occurrence farther 
north may represent wintering birds or unusually early migrants: Seaville, N. J., 
February 22, 1892; Far Rockaway, L. L., February 22, 1884; Lawrenceburg, 
L. I., March 12, 1888; Barnstable, Mass., February 9, 1898; Monomoy Island, 
Mass., April 14, 1890. The main body of the migrants reaches New England in 
early May. 

The last one seen at Newport, R. I,. was October 1, 1899; Bridgeport, Conn., 
September 17, 1904; Flatlands, L. I., September 30. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
THIRD PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Sharp-tailed Sparrow (Fig. 1). The pronounced buff markings, brown 
crown stripes, and striking pattern of the upper parts, are among the most char- 
acteristic features of the Sharp-tail in fresh plumage. Worn summer birds lose 
much of the buff on the breast and sides, which are then more sharply streaked, 
but the buff on the sides of the head is still conspicuous. 

The nestling differs greatly from the adult, being entirely rich buff below, 
usually more or less streaked on the breast and sides; the upper parts are dark 
blackish brown, the feathers of the back, the wing coverts and tertials being 
widely margined with yellowish brown. This plumage, as Dwight has shown, 
is worn from the time the bird leaves the nest in late June or early July, until 
September or early October, when, with the exception of the primaries, the 
primary coverts and the secondaries (and sometimes all these), it is molted and 
replaced by the first winter plumage, which resembles that of the bird figured, 
and is indistinguishable from that of the adult in winter plumage. 

As is usual with sedge-inhabiting birds, the effects of wear are soon apparent, 
and midwinter specimens are as faded and worn as those of midsummer. Breed- 
ing plumage is therefore acquired by a complete molt in March and April, when 
the bird again acquires a plumage resembling that of fall. By the latter part of 
May, the effects of wear and fading are apparent, and midsummer specimens. 
are almost white below, while the upper parts are dingy olive, almost if not 
wholly unmarked. 

The seasonal changes in the plumage of both Nelson’s Sharp-tail (Fig. 2) 
and the Acadian Sharp-tail (Fig. 3) are similar to those just described. The 
first named differs from the Sharp-tail (Fig. 1) chiefly in being unstreaked or 
but lightly streaked below, in having the upper parts richer and browner in tone, 
with the scapular markings whiter and more pronounced, and in its smaller 
size. 

The Acadian Sharp-tail (Fig. 3) is the palest of the three races. It is always 
streaked below, but the streaks are dusky and not sharply defined; the buff is 
much less rich and the back is grayer and greener, as the figure clearly shows. 

In worn summer plumage the New Brunswick specimens are markedly dif- 
ferent from Shoal Lake, Manitoba, specimens of Nelson’s Sharp-tail, the upper 
parts of the latter bird at this season showing the effects of wear and fading but 
little. 

Nestling specimens of the Acadian Sharp-tail are usually unstreaked below. 
The nestling plumage of Nelson’s Sharp-tail appears never to have been de- 
scribed. 

Seaside Sparrow (Fig. 5). The Seaside is a greenish gray bird with a yellow 
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loral mark, with indistinct dusky streaks and a faint wash of buff on the breast 
and sides. In worn plumage the buff disappears, but the back is still greenish 
gray and unlike that of any of our other Sparrows. 

The nestling is wholly unlike the adult. Its breast and sides are a pronounced 
buff, conspiciously streaked with blackish; the upper parts are grayish brown 
streaked with black. As with the Sharp-tail; the bird wears this plumage from 
the time it leaves the nest in late June until August or September, when, by 
molt of all the feathers, except primaries and secondaries (and possibly in some 
cases even them), the first winter plumage is acquired. 

The adult passes into winter plumage by a complete molt in August, after 
which it is indistinguishable from the young bird. This is the plumage figured 
(Fig. 5). 

Unlike the Sharp-tail, the Seaside has no spring molt. Its plumage, how- 
ever, shows the effect of wear, and fading much less than does that of the Sharp- 
tail. Long Island specimens taken as late as the middle of May are still in com- 
paratively fresh plumage, but after that date the change to worn breeding plu- 
mage comes quickly. 

The four southern races of our northern Seaside Sparrow are all of about 
the same size, and are smaller than our bird. They are sometimes distinguished 
with difficulty, but, since they are largely residents and are confined to our South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, they do not come within the experience of many orni- 
thologists. For our present purposes we may simply say that Macgillivray’s Sea- 
side inhabits the coast of South Carolina and Georgia, where its relationships 
with Scott’s Seaside are not clearly understood. The latter alone inhabits the 
west coast of Florida, and doubtless extends west to Louisiana, when it is replaced 
by the darker Fisher’s Seaside, which is most nearly related to Macgillivray’s 
Seaside. On the south Texas coast we have Sennett’s Seaside, which, although 
most widely separated geographically, is still most like our northern bird. 

Black Seaside Finch (Fig. 4). I have seen only March specimens of this 
little known bird, but it is not improbable that its plumage changes correspond 
with those of the northern Seaside. It is confined to the marshes of northern 
Indian River, chiefly on Merritt’s Island, and has never been seen, I believe, 
north of the Haulover Canal. I have seen no specimens of the northern forms 
south of Matanzas Jnlet, and if as appears, the ranges of these two birds do not 
come together, the Black Seaside is an isolated race, a fact which may in part 
account for its strongly marked characters. 


Ducks Increasing 


-During the past winter, while cruising 
along the Florida coast in the performance 
lighthouses, I 
was impressed by the great numbers of 
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Ducks seen in many places. In the months 
of January, February and March, rgro, 
at various times, I saw in Pensacola Bay, 
St. Andrew’s Bay, St. George Sound, 
Tampa Bay, Charlotte Harbor, Key 
Biscayne Bay, and several other regions 
along the coast, flocks of Ducks that were 
remarkable for numbers. In Tampa Bay 
and in the upper end of Key Biscayne 
Bay, north of Miami, the flocks seen were 
really extending 
two or three miles along the surface of the 
water, and numbering tens of thousands 
of individuals, swimming and feeding close 
together. 

I cruised in these same waters the winter 
before and saw thousands of Ducks, but 
the greater numbers this past season was 
very noticeable. Residents, mostly light- 
house keepers and watermen, with whom 
I talked at all places visited, agreed that 
they had never before seen such huge 
flocks in their neighborhood. 

For the most part these were Blue- 
bills (Lesser Scaup), but I saw at different 
times and places, generally associated 
with the Bluebills, some Teal, Ring- 
necked Ducks, Canvasbacks, and the 
resident Florida Ducks. The Scaup Ducks 
are known locally in Florida as ‘Raft 
Ducks, but why I am unable to say. They 
swim in very compact masses, and a flock 
of them some distance away looks some- 
what like a large raft of logs bound to- 
gether to be towed to a sawmill, and per- 
haps the resemblance suggests the name. 

The lateness of the season that some 
of these Ducks remain in Florida is note- 
worthy. Voyaging south from Pensacola 
in April, I saw in Choctawhatchie Bay, 
St. Joseph’s Bay, and in Apalachee Bay, 
near St. Mark’s, small groups of Lesser 
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Scaups, aggregating from twenty or thirty 
to as many as one hundred at each place 
named. These may have been stragglers, 
left behind by the spring migration, but 
April 11, in the western end of Apalachi- 
cola Bay, I saw the same species in such 
numbers that the assumption that they 
were stragglers is unreasonable. I ob- 
served, a few miles apart, three separate 
flocks or “rafts” of these birds feeding 
in shoal water, and each flock contained 
from two thousand to three thousand 
individuals at the very lowest estimate.— 
F. M. BENNETT, Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Key West, Fla. 


The Grackle in Virginia 


In the center of the town of Pulaski, 
Virginia, there is a very beautiful lawn 
enclosed by a stone wall and shaded by a 
thick grove of maple and cottonwood 
trees, and in the center of this enclosure 
is located Maple Shade Inn. But the 
visitors to the grove are more interesting 
in many respects than the visitors to the 
hotel, and especially is this true of the 
Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula), a half dozen 
pairs of these birds finding asylum here 
each season for the raising of their young. 

But after the young ones are strong 
enough to fly well, a change begins to take 
place, and the birds all leave the grove 
early in the morning and return about 
sundown with increased numbers. This 
is kept up for many weeks until their 
numbers thousand. In 
leaving the grove in the morning, the 
greater part of the flock goes together 
and in a northeast direction, from which 
they never vary. On their return in the 
evening, the flock is very much more 
broken up into smaller flocks, but always 
returning by the same route. I have seen 
these birds eating dogwood berries in the 
woods four miles directly east of this place. 
Following the greater arc of the circle 
from east to northwest, there are moun- 
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tains with no cultivated fields, while the 
remainder of the circle is made up of fer- 
tile farms from which almost all varieties 
of grain and insect food could be obtained. 

It had been the habit of these birds for 
eleven years to stay until the October 
and November frosts had taken away their 
nightly covering of maple leaves, and then 
for several days on their evening return to 
tell of their intended departure by circling 
over their accustomed roosting-place, 
making continuous cries, settling in the 
partly bare trees, then rising and going 
through the same program for several 
times. But last year, after gathering in 
their usual numbers and manner, they left 
unceremoniously and took up their abode 
in a valley beyond a mountain four miles 
east, and never ventured back to their 
old haunts. This change was not brought 
about by the shot-gun or season, for there 
was no shooting at their roost and no dif- 
ference in the rainfall of the two places, 
but I attribute it to a scarcity of their 
food-supply in their old haunts.—O. C. 
BreweER, Pulaski, Va. 


Our Duty to Our Bird Tenants 


I wish to second Mr. Bennett’s motion, 
in the last issue of Brrp-Lorg, that a 
movement be inaugurated for obviating 
the feline pest that is so prevalent in our 
cities. The dog, that is acknowledged 
man’s most faithful friend, dare not show 
his face on a city street, unless he has 
a license tag attached to his collar; while 
mongrel cats—black, white, gray, yellow 
and spotted, big, little, old, young and 
indifferent—slink about our alley-ways 
and back yards, their every movement 
emblematic of distrust and thievishness, 
a constant menace to the few birds that 
are emboldened to live in the city, and thus 
indirectly a bane to the small gardener: 

If the cat nuisance is got rid of, we will 
take heart and put some bird-boxes in our 
back yard, where birds come each spring 
in search of a nesting-site, which we are 
now careful to see is not provided; for 
how could we enjoy the exuberant song 
of our little feathered neighbor (at our 
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invitation), when we knew that it was 
eventually to become the requiem of his 
little ones, that, in their helplessness, 
must inevitably fall into the clutches of 
the stray cats that daily prowl about the 
premises ? 

One who, under existing conditions, 
as we have found them, would encourage 
birds into his city yard, surely cannot have 
the welfare of those birds at heart. EDGAR 
Boyer, Sparks, Nevada. 


Pittsford, N. Y., Notes 


On April 13, near here, I saw several 
flocks of Juncos, and among them was 
one with a snow-white head and neck. 
Otherwise it looked like the other mem- 
bers of the flock. On the same day I saw 
a Towhee singing in some lilac bushes, 
very near a house in the village.—Mrs. 
ANNA E. AGATE, Pittsford, N. Y. 


Snowbuntings in Vermont 


On February 6, a large flock (probably 
200) of Snowflakes appeared in our village. 
It is the first record for three years, and 
perhaps longer. Last winter, there were 
large flocks of Pine Siskins and Redpolls, 
with a few Goldfinches and White-winged 
Crossbills; but none was seen this past 
winter. The Siskins were first noticed 
May 28, 1907, and they stayed until the 
middle of July, 1908.—E11za F. MILter, 
Bethel, Vt. 


A Winter Catbird 


I wish to record the occurrence of a 
Catbird in Brockton, Mass., in winter. 
I first saw it December 19, 1909. Up to that 
time the season had not been very severe, 
the coldest being about 15°, and holding 
steadily near that temperature for some 
The bird was in an old, upland 
pasture overgrown with junipers, birches, 
young pines, huckleberry and bayberry 
bushes, with numerous tangles of horse- 
briers. 

During the week before Christmas the 
temperature fell to 12°, with but little 
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snow to that date. Christmas day I again 
saw the Catbird in the same situation 
It was evidently living on the fruit of the 
bayberry and red cedar, which is abundant 
this season. 

Christmas evening it began to snow, 
with the wind from the northeast. For 
the next twenty-four hours there was the 
most severe storm for years. When it was 
over, trains were stalled, telegraph and 
telephone poles and wires were down, and 
communication broken in all directions. 
In the old pasture, cedars and birches were 
bowed to the ground and held down by 
the weight of snow, and the horse-brier 
tangles had completely disappeared, being 
so pressed down and covered that where, 
the day before, I could not force a way 
through, I could now walk over with the 
snow well above my knees. 

The Catbird survived the storm, but 
was driven from the pasture, as its food 
was completely covered, unless it cared to 
eat the seeds of the birches, as did the 
Chickadees and Tree Sparrows. Soon 
after the storm, the Catbird appeared at 
a house in the neighborhood, seeking food 
on the piazza. That night the temperature 
fell to 10°. Since then a search of every 
suitable place has been in vain. Whether 
the bird was frozen to death or, concluding 
that the New England climate was too 
strenuous, started for warmer climes, is an 
open question.—Rurus H. Carr, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


Tufted Titmouse in Northern New Jersey 


On February 27, 1910, I found three 
Tufted Titmice at Pine Brook, New 
Jersey. My attention was attracted to 
these Crested Tomtits by their three-note 
song, which they continually whistled all of 
the time I was observing them. All three 
were busily engaged searching for food and 
were very tame. One was particularly 
sociable as he flew to a branch close over 
my head and remained there for a few 
seconds, watching me, and at the same 
time singing. This is the only time when 
I have found this species in New Jersey.— 
Louis S. KouLer, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Notes on New Jersey Winter Birds 


In northern New Jersey, according to 
the observations of the writer, there has 
been during the past winter (1909-10) an 
entire absence of all the irregular winter 
visitants, such as the Siskin, Redpoll and 
Crossbills. 

I have not observed a Purple Finch in 
the vicinity of Plainfield since the spring 
migration a year ago. While, in some 
winters, this species is rare or absent, it 
is almost invariably present in the spring 
and fall. As bearing upon this observation, 
a note in the last Christmas Bird Census 


is significant. Mr. L. H. Potter there 
stated that the Purple Finches were 
plentiful in Vermont (Clarendon) last 


winter, and that he had not seen them 
wintering there before. 

The Golden-crowned Kinglet and the 
Brown Creeper were unusually scarce the 
past winter. No Kinglets were met with 
between about December 1 and March 27. 

Among the noteworthy records was a 
Wood Thrush observed in Ash Swamp, 
near Plainfield, on December 19 and 25. 
A heavy snow was falling when the bird 
was visited on Christmas day, and it was 
not seen after that date. This is the first 
winter record of the Wood Thrush for 
New Jersey. 

A Fox Sparrow was seen in the same 
place on December 25. With the exception 
of the preceding winter (1908-9), this is 
my only record of the Fox Sparrow later 
than December 2. A Dutch Hawk was 
observed on New Year’s Day, its first 
occurence here in winter, in my experi- 
ence. — W. Dre W. Mi ter, Plainfield, 
N. J. 


A Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher in Prospect 
Park, N. Y. 


On April 7, 1910, my wife and I saw 
a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher in Prospect Park. 
We sent word to other members of the 
‘Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn, and four 
members noted the bird on the 8th, gth, 
and roth of the month.—E. W. VIEToR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Birps oF NEw York. By ELon HowarD 


Eaton. New York State Museum, 
Memoir 12, Part 1. Introductory 
Chapters; Water Birds and Game 


Birds. Albany, University of the State 
of New York. rtg10. 4to., 50r pages, 
42 colored plates. 

The first of the two volumes of this im- 
portant work is now before us, and it fully 
meets anticipations aroused by a knowl- 
edge of the labor which has been unspar- 
Mr. 
Eaton has shown admirable judgment in 


ingly expended in its preparation. 


the arrangement of his text, and in the 
selection of material and presentation of 
data has exercised a care and thorough- 
ness which makes his work authoritative 
in the highest degree. Thoroughly familiar 
with previously recorded information in 
regard to the birds of New York state, he 
has himself had a wide field of experience 
in this same area, and he has enlisted the 
The 
volume, therefore, adequately reflects our 
The 
matter contains a ‘Summary of the New 
York State Avifauna,’ ‘Life Zones of New 
York State,’ with maps of much general 
‘The Mt. 
crease and Decrease of Species,’ ‘Sugges- 


services of many other observers. 


existing knowledge introductory 


interest, Marcy Region,’ ‘In- 
tions to Bird Students,’ ‘Bird Migration,’ 
‘Spring Arrivals,’ ‘Published Local List,’ 
‘County Schedules,’ ‘Classification,’ then, 
under the head of ‘Descriptions of Genera 
and Species,’ and occupying pages gr to 
390, we have descriptions of plumage and 
sections on ‘Field Marks,’ ‘Distribution,’ 
‘Migrations,’ Habits’ 
‘Nest and Eggs’ of the water- and game- 


‘Haunts and and 
birds of the state. 

Lacking space in which to review the 
text of this work in detail, we can simply 
unreservedly commend it both as regards 
matter and manner. It contains a large 
amount of new material, and constitutes 
a noteworthy addition to our knowledge 
of birds. 

The forty-two colored plates by Mr. 
Fuertes, bound at the end of this volume, 
add in so large a measure to its value and 


Book News and Reviews 
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attractiveness that we are not a little sur- 
prised to find that the illustrator’s name 
does not appear on the title page of the 
work. Not since Audubon has there been 
published such a slpendid series of colored 
plates of our water and game birds. While 
the necessity of grouping a number of birds 
on the same plate has at times necessarily 
produced an inartistic crowding of figures, 
we nevertheless have a series of bird por- 
traits which, on the whole, in our opinion, 
are superior to any that have been made 
of the same species. The four-color pro- 
cess by which the plates were reproduced 
has evidently, with few exceptions, done 
justice to the originals, and as a series, 
therefore, the plates are fully up to the stan- 
dard of the text they accompany, an esti- 
mate of their worth which we think should 
be equally satisfactory to both author and 
artist.—F. M. C. 


“ASSINIA: PROCEEDINGS OF THE DELA- 
WARE VALLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB, 
No. x111, 1909. Philadelphia, Pa. 8vo. 
66 pages, 1 plate. 


a 


‘Cassinia’ brings its characteristic at- 
mosphere of ornithological good fellow- 
ship, the secret of which is sympathetically 
explained in a delightful little sketch, 
by George Spencer Morris, on ‘The D. 
V. O. C. and its Twentieth Anniversary.’ 
“Life in the open,” he writes, “the love 
of nature, the joy in her beauties, the touch 
of adventure, the dash of sport, and then 
the illusive grace and charm of the wild 
bird prevading it all—that is ornithology.” 
Certainly it is the kind of ornithology the 
D. V. O. C. has thrived on, and the 
writer concludes, “‘After twenty years we 
find our little club stronger and more in 
earnest than ever before, and thus, we 
meet the future with confidence born 
of the knowledge that a good work has 
been well begun.” Why are there not 
more D. V. O. C.’s? 

Other papers in this number are a 
biography of Thomas B. Wilson, D.D., 
by Witmer Stone; ‘Duck Shooting on the 
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Coast Marshes of New Jersey,’ by I. 
Norris DeHaven; ‘Cruising Through the 
New Jersey Pine Barrens,’ by J. Fletcher 
Streets; ‘Nesting of the Broad-winged 
Hawk and Goshawk in Pennsylvania,’ 
by Robert P. Sharples; ‘Breeding Birds of 
Passaic and Sussex Counties, N. J.,’ by 
William L. Baily; ‘Report on Spring 
Migration of 1909, by Witmer Stone, with 
an abstract of the Proceedings of the 
sixteen meetings held during the year, 


at which the average attendance was 
nineteen.—F. M. C. 
Notes ON NEW ENGLAND Birps. By 


Henry D. THoREAv. Arranged and 
edited by Francis H. Allen. With pho- 
tographs of Birds in Nature. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1910. 12mo., pages ix+ 
452, 14 half-tones, 1 map. Price, $1.75, 
net. 

It was a capital idea of Mr. Allen’s to 
bring together the notes on birds scattered 
through the fourteen volumes of Thoreau’s 
published ‘Journal,’ and he has carried 
it out in admirable fashion, placing the 
notes under the species to which they 
belong, arranging these in the sequence of 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ and adding 
comment when desirable. There is, also, 
an index to the bird matter in Thoreau’s 
previously published works, “The Week,’ 
‘Walden,’ etc. For the first time, therefore, 
Thoreau’s actual contributions to orni- 
thology are presented in a form which 
not only renders reference easy but places 
them within reach of many to whom the 
‘Journals’ are not available. 

Mr. Allen’s ‘Preface’ what 
seems to us to be so just an estimate of 


contains 


Thoreau as an ornithologist that we are 
tempted to quote from it, and refrain only 
because it should be read in its entirety.— 
FY M.'C. 


WILDERNESS Pets AT CAMP BUCKSHAW. 
By Epwarp Breck. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 239 pages, 16 half-tones. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

Young bears, moose, squirrels, Gulls, 
Ravens and Loons, Uncle Ned Buck- 
shaw and some boys and girls, are the 
principal these stories. The 


actors in 
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scene is laid out-of-doors, and the various 
animals were given freedom, which made 
them pets in the best sense of the word, 
permitting the establishment of relations 
which close captivity in cages forbids. 
The various pets soon accepted the hospi- 
tality of their human friends, and their 
companionship evidently added not a little 
to the pleasure and interest of life at Camp 
Buckshaw; but the tragic ends which a 
number of them encountered emphasizes 
the responsibility one assumes in taking 
an animal from the care of its parents and 
from its own environment.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Avux.—Among the pages of the 
April ‘Auk’ is an obituary notice of Dr. 
Richard Bowdler Sharpe, of the British 
Museum, which marks the passing on 
Christmas Day, 1909, of a great ornitholo- 
gist and one of world-wide reputation. 
His ‘Catalogue of Birds of the British 
Museum’ supplemented by his ‘Hand-List’ 
is the only complete list of the birds of the 
world, and is bound to be the standard for 
years to comé wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. No finer monument to 
his memory can be imagined. Dr. Allen’s 
notice is accompanied by a portrait re- 
produced from the magazine ‘British 
Birds.’ There is also a belated obituary 
and portrait of Dr. J. C. Merrill, U.S. A., 
who died in 1902, written by Mr. Wm. 
Brewster, and still another obituary and 
portrait of Mr. Chas. Aldrich, written by 
Mr. Ruthven Deane. 

An article deserving of special mention 
is one by Mr. Leon J. Cole on ‘The Tag- 
ging of Wild Birds: Report of progress in 
1909.’ The fastening of metal bands to birds, 
for the purpose of learning something of 
their migratory movements, is not a new 
idea, but Mr. Cole needs the codperation 
of all persons interested in birds if definite 
results are to be obtained. He tells what 
progress has been made in ‘banding’ birds 
and describes the method. “The Court- 
ships of Golden-eye and Eider Ducks,’ by 
Dr. Charles W. Townsend, is a pleasing 
contribution to the life histories of these 
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birds, and ‘Notes on the Florida Gallinule 
(Gallinula galeata) in Philadelphia County, 
Pa.’ by Richard F. Miller, shows the 
difficulties with which nesting birds have 
to cope, as their haunts are encroached 
upon by the advance of civilization. 

An article on ‘Birds Observed in Sas- 
katchewan during the summer of 1909,’ 
by the late Mr. John F. Ferry, is a well 
illustrated and carefully annotated list of 
over one hundred of the species found on 
the prairies of western Canada. Other 
lists are ‘Notes on Some of the Rarer Birds 
of Washtenaw County, Michigan,’ by 
Messrs. N. A. Wood and A. D. Tinker; 
‘Bird Notes from Salida, Chafee County, 
Colorado,’ by Edward B. Warren, and ‘A 
List of Birds observed at Ashland, Vir- 
ginia,’ by Mr. C. G. Embody. An ‘Appar- 
ently New Species of Carrion Hawk of the 
Genus Ibycter,’ from Patagonia, is described 
by Mr. W. E. D. Scott. 

In the department of ‘General Notes’ 
will be found a number of records of 
unusual interest, and the reviews concern 
some important books. A list of the 
members of the A. O. U. concludes this 
number, and it may be well to call the 
attention of those who bind their ‘Auks’ to 
the fact that this list takes the place of the 
one that used to appear in the October 
number.—J. D., Jr. 


THE Conpor.—Vol. XII of ‘The Con- 
dor’ opens with the fourth part of Finley’s 
‘Life History of the California Condor,’ 
the first instalment of which appearcd 
in the number for November, 1906. The 
present part, illustrated with six excellent 
half-tones, deals with the habits of the 
young bird in captivity. The ‘Fossil Birds 
from the Quaternary of Southern Cali- 
fornia,’ in the Museum of the University 
of California, are briefly described by 
Loye Holmes Miller, who calls attention 
to the preponderance of raptorial birds 
and the presence of a true peacock, a 
black vulture, and a peculiar raptorial 
genus, Teratornis, represented by a form 
much larger than any flying birds of the 
present time. Odlogy receives due atten- 
tion in Ingersoll’s illustrated account of 
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‘Abnormal Birds’ Eggs,’ and Ray’s ‘De- 
fense of Odlogy.’ Pemberton adds ‘Some 
Bird Notes from Ventura County,’ relating 
to eight species, and Warren contributes 
an extended paper on ‘Some Central 
Colorado Bird Notes’ on 127 species. 
This last paper is a welcome change from 
the others in being free from the peculiari- 
ties of spelling which mar so many pages 
of the magazine, a concession for which 
the editor considers an apology necessary. 
‘For the Better Determination of Agelaius 
tricolor’ Mailliard gives a few notes and 
illustrations of wings, and for the benefit 
of students of distribution Grinnell pub- 
lishes some ‘Miscellaneous Records from 
Alaska’ on 35 species. 

Of the half-dozen articles in the March 
number,three are devoted to nesting habits. 
Peck describes ‘The Effect of Natural 
Enemies on the Nesting Habits of Some 
British Honduras Birds;’ Willard writes 
of the ‘Nesting of the Western Evening 
Grosbeak’ in the Huachuca Mountains, 
Arizona, and Pingree tells briefly of ‘The 
Nesting of the Frazar Oyster-catcher, in 
1909, on the.Tres Marias Islands, Jalisco, 
Mexico.’ “The Status of the California 
Bicolored Blackbird’ is discussed by 
Mailliard; “The Habits of the Black-Capt 
Vireo’ in Blaine County, Oklahoma, are 
described by Bunker, and an interesting 
‘Glimpse of Bird Life on the West Coast 
of Mexico,’ near San Blas, is given by 
Lamb. 

But the most striking feature in these 
two numbers is the rapid molt which cer- 
tain bird names are undergoing as a result 
of the policy on which ‘The Condor’ has 
‘embarkt.’ Eight new bob-tailed names 
are suddenly introduced: The Russet- 
backt (p. 16) and Olive-backt Thrushes 
(p. 43), the Black-capt Vireo (p. 70), 
the White-rumpt Swallow (p. 78), the 
Gray Ruft Grouse (p. 42), the Black- 
neckt Stilt (p. 76), and the Ring-neckt 
Duck (p. 79). ‘Douts’ may well be ‘ex- 
prest’?’ whether such ‘markt’ editorial 
idiosyncrasies do more than add a pecu- 
liar grotesqueness from which both authors 
and readers would gladly be spared, if 
their wishes were consulted.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE American Museum of Natural 
History’s expedition to Mexico, of which, 
in explanation of the absence of Brrp- 
LoreE’s editor, we have given news in our 
two preceding issues, returned to New 
York May 1, after having successfully 
accomplished the work it had in view. 
Camps were established from sea-level 
to an altitude of 12,000 feet on Mt. 
Orizaba, and the ornithological experi- 
ences of the members of the expedition 
were as varied as the difference between 
faunas characterized, on the one hand, by 
Parrots, Trogons and Roseate Spoonbills, 
and, on the other, by Crossbills, Juncos 
and Evening Grosbeaks, would imply. 


On the preceding page of this issue of 
Brrp-Lore, Dr. Palmer concludes his 
review of recent numbers of ‘The Condor’ 
with some pertinent remarks on phonetic 
spelling. Why will authors handicap them- 
selves by presenting their thoughts in 
words often so strangely spelled that the 
sense they were designed to convey is in a 
large measure weakened by the ludicrous- 
ness of their appearance? The humor 
of Artemus Ward’s sayings is admittedly 
largely due to the absurd phonetic spelling 
which he employed so effectively; but 
assuredly no scientist should clothe his 
ideas in a form which appeals primarily to 
one’s sense of the ridiculous. 


THE attention of Brrp-LorRe’s readers 
is called to the work of the American Bird- 
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Banding Association, as announced in 
its circular of February 10, 1910. The 
object of this Association is to record the 
movements of individual wild birds by 
attaching to their legs small metal bands 
so marked (‘‘Notify ‘The Auk’ New 
York’’) that, should a bird so banded ever 
fall into other hands, this occurrence 
would be duly reported, and some idea 
of its travels be thus obtained. “This 
method of studying migration,’ the 
circular states, “has now been employed 
in a number of European countries for 
several years, and noteworthy results have 
been obtained.” 

The circular continues: “For the benefit 
of any who may fear that the prosecution 
of this work may be detrimental to bird- 
life, it should be stated that the Association 
is thoroughly in sympathy with the con- 
servative efforts of the Audubon Societies 
in this country. The shooting of birds 
for the recovery of bands is in no way a 
part of the scheme. It is desired to have 
banding done only by reliable persons, 
and, should it be found that the banding 
of any species is doing harm, either from 
the disturbing of the nestlings, or from 
other causes, such work on that species 
will be discountenanced. As a guaranty 
of good faith, it may be mentioned that 
the present membership includes not only 
many of the foremost members of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union but also 
leaders of the Audubon movement in 
America.” 

Applications for membership and remit- 
tances of dues ($1 yearly) should be sent to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. C. J. Pen- 
nock, Kennett Square, Pa. Persons in- 
terested in the banding, and caring to assist 
in this part of the work, should address 
Dr. Leon J. Cole, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


THE recent victory over the millinery 
interests won by the National Association 
and New York Audubon Societies (see 
beyond page 128), is one of the most 
notable illustrations of the power of a 
thoroughly aroused public sentiment in 
the history of bird protection. 
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Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


TWO PROBLEMS IN BIRD PROTECTION — 
CATS AND CROWS 


3 HE song birds are comparatively safe from men and boys, this spring,”’ 
wrote one of our most active game wardens last week, “but cats and 
Crows form a problem that yet remains to be solved.” 

Cats and Crows! I heaved a sigh, not of sentiment but of real despair; for it is 
not only in wild woods and comparatively unprotected meadows and brush lots 
that the wake of these two arch marauders is marked by empty nests. Here in 
my garden, within twenty rods of the door, I had just found a Crow’s nest in 
one of the spruces, from which fortress, to break the tedium of sitting, the Crows 
were making squab-hunting excursions in the garden, even venturing in early 
morning to rob a nest in the piazza vines, within plain view of my window. 

Crows are bird outlaws in all agricultural regions, and are nowhere protected, 
even if there is no price set upon their heads. Why then are there Crows? 

Because they possess cunning in proportion to the apparent stupidity of their 
appearance, and they have learned the art of self-protection in the school of 
adversity. As family birds and rulers of their own social communities, there is 
much to admire in the Crow; but, outside of this commune, they are utterly 
objectionable. 

Their military tactics and scouting abilities are used to enable them to 
place their bulky nests in the most invisible places; but you will, if you study the 
matter carefully, find that the nest is most conveniently located near a song-bird- 
squab market, where, the moment the parent Robin or Thrush leaves the nest, 
the Crow’s black shadow falls, and egg or bird are equally its prey. 

It should be the duty of every bird lover to search out the Crow haunts of 
his neighborhood, and, if it is impossible to shoot the old birds, to destroy the 
nest as soon as the eggs are laid. The male members of various bird clubs can 
do a great service by watching Crow roosts at the spring break-up, and locating 
the various pairs as they separate. 

As to the Crow’s place in unnature in its dawn, I am not prepared to argue; 
but in our rural midst he becomes a tramp of birddom, and must be forcibly 
requested to “move on.” 

As to the other C—cats—the problem is infinitely more complex; for there are 
many shrewd people who have not a word to say in defence of the corn thief, 
who will not hear a word against the cat, the bird hunter by heredity, that even as 
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a house pet lapses so quickly to the wild that it can never be said that it has 
become perfectly domesticated. 

Allowing for facts—the cat as a rodent catcher, and for sentiment —the com- 
fortable-looking ‘fireside sphinx,’ much can be done in the cat question without 
interfering with pussy’s real or fancied usefulness. 

First, the destruction by local law of ownerless cats, or cats whose owners 
decline the responsibility of feeding them. 

Second, the confinement of pet cats during the time between May 1 and July 1, 
in large and comfortable cages made of slats and wire, like covered chicken runs. 
In fact I know of one clever man who constructed such a run at one side of his 
strawberry bed, thus protecting his crop from the Robins and Catbirds, and 
their young from the cat, at one blow. 

Of course, this caging takes thought and involves considerable extra trouble; 
and there are a lot of us who mean well and wish the birds well, but it begins and 
ends there, for many places besides the one originally mentioned in the. proverb 
are paved with good intentions! 

After the nesting season is over, the cat may be released, and the adult birds 
can take their chances. Mind you, I say the cat, not three cats, their kittens, 
and a few more that an irresponsible neighbor has left on your stoop, because she 
was ‘too sensitive’ to have them drowned, and she knew you to be tender- 
hearted. 

Moderation is always a virtue, but moderation in cats may be regarded as 
patriotism, as the domestic cat is really an alien who can never be truly naturalized. 

—M. O. W. 


“On the home grounds from seventy-five toa hundred nests were built 
every spring, and the broods therein successfully reared for the birds were care- 
fully protected. Cats, Hawks, Crows, Jays and snakes were summarily dealt 
with ; every note of alarm was promptly answered with an efficient rescue, and 
all the spring and early summer the air was filled with the melody of happy 
birds.’’ —Mrnot’s LAND AND GAME BIRDs OF NEW ENGLAND, 

EDITED BY WM. BREWSTER 


John Burroughs says that cats probably destroy more birds than all other 
animals combined. 


“We have already introduced into this country a terrible scourge to birds— 
the domestic cat. My statement heretofore published, that the mature cat, in 
good hunting grounds, kills on an average, fifty birds a year, is certainly within 
bounds.” 


—EpWarp Howe ForsBvusa. 
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In late April or early May, when the rich black soil has thawed at the surface, 
the settler of the northwest prairies goes forth to plow. The warm season is short, 
and his tillage vast, so he delays not for wind or storm. One day he is dark as 
a coal-heaver, when the strong winds which sweep almost ceaselessly over the 
prairie hurl upon him avalanches of black dust. Next day, perchance, in a driv- 
ing storm of wet snow, he turns black furrows in the interminable white expanse, 
his shaggy fur coat buttoned close around him. Then comes a day of warm 
sunshine, when, as he plows, he is followed by a troup of handsome birds which 
some might mistake for White Doves. Without sign of fear, they alight in the 
furrow close behind him, and, with graceful carriage, hurry about to pick up 
the worms and grubs which the plow has just unearthed. Often have I watched 
the plowman and his snowy retinue, and it appeals to me as one of the prettiest 
sights which the wide prairies can afford. No wonder that the lonely settler 
likes the dainty, familiar bird, and in friendly spirit calls it his ‘Prairie Pigeon,’ 
or ‘Prairie Dove.’ 

It is indeed a beauty, a little larger than a domestic Pigeon, with white plu- 
mage, save for the grayish “mantle,” the dark slaty “hood” over head and neck, 
and the black-tipped wings. It often passes so near that one can see that the 
white underparts have an exquisite rosy blush, which can be likened to that of 
the peach blossom. In reality, it is not a Pigeon or Dove, but a Gull, one of 
the several Rosy-breasted Gulls of the northern regions, the Franklin’s Gull or, 
as the earlier ornithologists called it, the Franklin’s Rosy Gull, so named in honor 
of the arctic explorer, Sir John Franklin. 

In Audubon’s time few white men had penetrated “the Great American 
Desert,”’ or seen this handsome Gull which Dr. Richardson had discovered 
in the “fur countries.”” Audubon himself had never met with it alive, and has 
no picture of it in his great work, in which he described it from the only two 
stuffed skins available, brought from the Saskatchewan country, probably by 
some explorer or fur-trader. Indeed, littie has been known or written about it 
till within quite recent years. Accounts of its habits in the standard works have 
been very meager and unsatisfactory. It is distinctively a bird of the prairies, 
ranging over both dry land and marshy lakes throughout the region of the great 
plains, mostly west of the Mississippi valley, to the Rocky mountains. Its range 
extends north to the northern parts of the continent, and south in winter to 
Central and South America. 
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Now that these billowy western prairies are teeming with settlers, there are 
thousands of farmers who know well this beautiful bird. No wonder that it 
is popular. Its tameness and familiarity are delightful, especially to those who 
live remote from neighbors of their own kind. Its abundance, too, in some places, 
is picturesque and spectacular. In the cold days of a Dakota spring, I have 
seen the air alive with them, as they settled like a snowy blanket upon the dark 
plowing. 

Another fact which should mark it as one of our notably valuable species 
is that it is largely insectivorous. When in flocks they follow the plow, they are 
eagerly eating the grubs and cutworms exposed to view. Or, alighting on the 
prairie sward, they are busy devouring grasshoppers, locusts, and whatever 
insects come in their way. I have often watched them chasing and catching 
insects awing, darting about like swallows, either low over the marshes or well 
up aloft. In a nesting colony in Minnesota, Dr. T. S. Roberts found that the 
. young were fed almost wholly on insects. The stomach of one specimen examined 
contained remains of fifteen kinds of insects, several of which were notably 
injurious to man. Most of their food, at this time, consisted of the nymphs of 
dragon-flies, of which one stomach examined contained 327. Like all other 
Gulls, they will, when opportunity offers, eat the eggs of other birds, as I once 
saw one do in a Grebe colony. This, however, was partly my fault, as I had 
frightened the Grebes from their nests before they had time to cover their eggs 
as usual, and thus put extra temptation in the Gulls’ way. Yet there can be 
no question but that the western farmer’s ‘Prairie Doves’ are among his most 
useful, as well as beautiful, allies. 

Another attractive element in this bird is its restlessness and mysteriousness. 
It is nearly always on the move. Faintly come the cries as of a distant flock of 
Wild Geese or a pack of hounds. Louder and louder grow the voices, and pres- 
ently the undulating line appears. Leisurely, yet steadily, it sweeps by, and soon 
vanishes in the distance, whither bound who can tell? Often have I longed to 
follow and learn their secret. But wherever I might drive with the bronchos and 
buckboard, I would see their lines still on the move. Where there is a marshy 
lake, they may often be seen, at times in large numbers, hovering over the rushes 
or canes, throwing up their wings to settle down, presently to come fluttering 
up-again, parties frequently departing to straggle over the prairie, and other 
parties arriving, probably passing to and from their distant breeding-ground. 

Each spring, in May, all the Franklin’s Gulls of a wide region somehow 
agree to resort to a particular one of the various marshy lakes for the purpose 
of rearing their young. Just how they decide the important question is not for 
us to know. At any rate, what they do select is a great area of grass, reeds, or 
rushes, growing out of the water, and there, out of the abundance of dry stems, 
each pair builds a partly floating nest, side by side with others, thousands of 
them. These great cities of the Franklin’s Gull present one of the most spectac- 
ular sights of bird-life on our continent, comparable, in a way, to the former 
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breeding-roosts of the lamented Passenger Pigeon, and are well worth great 
effort to visit on the part of lovers of bird-life, offering particular sport to the hun- 
ter with the camera, since the ‘game’ is both beautiful and readily approachable. 

It is no easy matter to locate a colony, as the birds select a wild region and 
are liable to change their location from year to year. Thus, to ascertain from 
settlers where they have nested the year before does not assure finding them 
the next season. The distances over the prairie are so vast that one may easily 
miss the right location. By dint of driving and tramping for hundreds of miles, 
during several trips to the Northwest, I have succeeded in finding two of the great 
colonies. One was in North Dakota, which I have described in ‘Among the 
Water-Fowl.’ The other and later experience was out in the broken, rolling 
prairie country of southwestern Saskatchewan, where there are many lakes and 
where this Gull is, in many localities, a common bird. Most of the lakes were 
alkaline, and had no lacustrine grass or rushes favorable for the desired ‘“‘roost.”’ 

The ninth of June began as one of the many cold, lowering days of the 
unusually wet season of 1905 on those bleak plains, when we started off on another 
cold drive in search of the elusive colony. The sky was dark with heavy banks of 
cumuli, with a sinister, autumnal aspect. For five miles the trail meandered 
up and down over the rolling prairie, then up a billowy ridge. Out beyond us 
for some miles extended a perfectly flat plain, which in time past had evidently 
been the bed of a large lake. All that was left of it lay well out in the middle of 
the area, a long, narrow lake, in two arms, surrounded by a vast area of reeds 
growing out of the water. In the foreground a big bunch of cattle were feeding. 
As we drove nearer I noticed a few of the Gulls flying toward the lake or hovering 
over the reeds. The nearer we came, the more birds were in evidence. Stopping 
the horse, I looked through my binoculars. There was no longer room for doubt. 
Hundreds of Gulls, anywhere I might look over a wide area, were fluttering up 
and alighting. Handing the glass to my fellow-enthusiast, I exclaimed,—‘‘Now 
you can shout; we have found it at last!” 

Driving to the margin of the great marshy flat, where the prairie began to be 
wet and soft, we halted. Near us began a solid area of reeds that extended out 
perhaps a quarter of a mile to the first open water. We could now hear the con- 
fused chattering of the multitude of Gulls. With cameras strapped to our backs 
and long rubber boots pulled up, we started in, rather anxiously, fearing that the 
water might prove too deep to wade, and we had no boat. To our delight it 
proved to be not over knee-deep. Canvasbacks, redheads, and other ducks kept 
flying out before us, and Coots and Grebes slipped off through the tangle. We 
paid them scant attention now, for we were about to witness a sight so remark- 
able that we had eyes for hardly anything else. 

Now the Gulls began to discover us. Rising in clouds, with ear-splitting 
screaming, they flew to greet us, hovering but a few yards over our heads. 
The sun was shining brightly through the fast departing clouds, and their white 
breasts showed clearly the delicate rosy tinge. Here, now, were the first of the 
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nests at our feet, rude platforms of dead reed-stems, built up from the water 
among the reeds, which now had a fresh growth as yet only waist high, and 
thus were not tall enough to impede the view. The eggs were in twos and 
threes, dark drab in hue, and heavily marked with black. It seemed as though 
the whole colony must be awing, yet at almost every step new multitudes were 
startled and rose with tragic screams. In every direction we were encompassed 
by thousands upon thousands of screaming, indignant, outraged birds. Those 
whose nests were at our feet darted at our heads with reckless abandon. Most 
of the eggs had evidently been laid by the last week of May, and a few had 
already hatched. The birds were quite tame, and when we remained still for 
a time they would settle upon their nests within a dozen or fifteen feet of us. 
They were too modest, though, to incubate in our presence, but stood up till 
we withdrew. 

The location chosen by this assemblage was amid a denser growth and in 
less water than is often the case. The North Dakota colony I found nesting in 
quite open water, of no less depth than up to one’s neck, requiring a boat to reach 
it. Instead of reeds, a rather sparse growth of meadow grass furnished the sup- 
port and anchorage for the nests. This was practically the condition of affairs 
encountered by Dr. Roberts in his Minnesota colony, except that this one was 
on the edge of a wide expanse of entirely open water, the level of the lake having 
been raised by heavy rains, apparently after the nests were constructed. The 
young would swim out from the protecting reeds, when the wind would catch 
them and begin to blow them out into the rough open water, where they would 
doubtless perish. The old birds would try to compel them to swim back,which 
they were unable to do. Failing in this, they would lay hold of the youngsters 
with their bills and drag or hurl them back to their nests, sometimes wounded 
and bleeding. Dr. Roberts also confirms my experience, and that of Mr. Bent,— 
who found this Saskatchewan breeding-ground abandoned the following season,— 
that these Gulls change their site from year to year, consistently with their 
generally fickle, roving character. They are inclined to alternate between sev- 
eral attractive locations, and return to a former favorite location in course of 
time. 

With the waning of July the life of these ‘““White Cities” also wanes. The 
nights grow sharp and chill, the frosts coat the sloughs with incipient ice, and 
the settler must bid adieu, for a time, to his companionable ‘Doves.’ Like sail- 
ing-craft running free before the onslaughts of Boreas, they carelessly wander 
onward, to spend their ‘winter’ where winter is but a memory, with choice 
variety of insect life for daily fare. And when, at length, the northern prairie 
lakes. and sloughs are unlocked from their icy bonds, and the ‘Prairie Pigeons” 
once more course the long deserted expanses, many a human heart is glad. 
Never may heartless fashion dare to wrong the western farmers and the multi- 
tudes who look to him for bread by seeking to appropriate the lone settler’s pet— 
a species important among the feathered custodians of the nation’s granaries. 
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President Dutcher’s Departure for Europe 


President William Dutcher sailed on 
May 17 for Europe aboard the steamer 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. He goes to 
attend the Fifth International Ornitho- 
logical Congress, which will be held in 
Berlin, May 30 to June 4. Mr. Dutcher 
will address the section of Bird Protection, 
and present a plan for a world-wide 
organization among the nations which 
shall work for the conservation of wild 
bird and animal life-—T. G. PEARSON. 


The New York Plumage Law 


On May 7, 1910, Governor Charles E. 
Hughes, of New York State, signed the 
Shea-White Plumage Bill. Thus ended the 
most prolonged and hard-fought legisla- 
tive battle which the Audubon Societies 
have ever bird protection. 
For four successive years attempts have 
been made to secure the enactment of 
this statute, but in every instance hereto- 
fore the opponents of the measure have 
been able to prevent its being reported 
favorably by the Committees of the Legis- 
lature, to which it was assigned for con- 


waged for 


sideration. 

During the past year, a wide and sys- 
tematic campaign was conducted by the 
National Association in every county of the 
state. This educational effort at length so 
thoroughly aroused public interest that 
the legislature became that the 
people were strongly for the bill and de- 


aware 


manded its passage. 

From early in January until the sig- 
nature of the Governor was secured, the 
officers of the National Association were 
in close touch with the progress of the bill, 
the Secretary, in fact, remaining in Albany 


nearly one-half of the time. The Forest 
Fish and Game Commissioner was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the effort, which 
added great strength to the cause. Much 
assistance was also rendered by the Audu- 
bon Society of New York State, the Camp- 
Fire Club of America, representatives 
of many game protective clubs, and hun- 
dreds of individuals working privately. 

The opposition to the measure appar- 
ently emanated entirely from the whole- 
sale milliners of New York City, who de- 
clared that their business would be seri- 
ously impaired. The dealers in aigrettes 
were especially active, being represented 
by attorneys and others at the hearing 
held before the Senate and Assembly 
Committees and the hearing given by 
Governor Hughes in his reception room 
on May 3. The milliners also maintained 
a lobbyist at Albany. 

The text of the amended game laws in 
reference to plumage now reads as follows: 

“Sec. 98. Certain wild birds protected. 
Wild birds other than the English Sparrow, 
Crow, Hawk, Crow Blackbird, Snow Owl, 
Great-horned Owl and Kingfisher, shall 
not be taken or possessed at any time, 
dead or alive, except under the authority 
of a certificate issued under this chapter. 
No part of the plumage, skin or body of 
any bird protected by this section, or of 
any birds coming from without the state, 
whether belonging to the same or different 
species from that native to the state of New 
York, provided such birds belong to the 
same family as those protected by this 
chapter shall be sold or had in possession 
for sale. The provision of this section shall 
not apply to game birds for which an open 
season is provided in this chapter; except- 
ing that Quail, English pheasantsand Hun- 
garian Partridges shall not be taken at any 
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time in Richmond county prior to the year 
nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Section two hundred and forty of said 
act is hereby amended by adding a new 
subdivision to said section, to be known 
as subdivision eighteen thereof, and to read 
as follows: 

‘;8. Plumage includes any part of the 
feathers, head, wings or tail of any bird, 
and wherever the in this 
chapter reference is had equally to plum- 
age of birds coming from without the 
state as to that obtained within the state, 
but it shall not be construed to apply to the 
feathers of birds of paradise, ostriches, 


word occurs 


domestic fowl or domestic pigeons. 
This act shall take effect July 1, rgr1.”’ 
—T. G. P. 


A Bird Park Established 

Mrs. Mary Emery, of Cincinnati, has 
recently purchased, at an estimated cost 
of $250,000, a tract containing about two 
acres of land located near the grounds 
of the University of Cincinnati, which is 
to be made a “Bird Park,” surrounded 
by a cat-proof fence. 

It has been given to the city, and its 
improvements and care will be directed 
by the Department of Biology of the Uni- 
versity, the head of which, Prof. H. W. 
Benedict, is credited with having interested 
Mrs. Emery in this public-spirited idea.— 
5. &. PB. 


Heron Colonies Raided 


Word has just reached this office that a 
colony of Snowy Herons in eastern North 
Carolina has ‘shot out.’ It 
ported that the men who did the killing 
realized something over $70 for the plumes 
gathered that day from the 
the birds which were killed. 


been is re- 


backs of 
Our infor- 
mation is that the feathers were shipped to 
a northern market, and, as this is a viola- 
tion of the Federal statute, known as the 
Lacey Act, the case has been placed in 
the hands of the United States Attorney 
for the eastern district of North Carolina. 


Warden W. M. Sprinkle, who patrols 
certain of the bird colonies on the Louisi- 
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ana coast, reports that, when he visited 
Dutcher’s island on May 3, he found that 
it had been plundered by eggers. The two 
thousand Louisiana Heron nests had been 
rifled of their eggs and a number of the 
birds shot. 


These cases emphasize the tremendous 
importance of having the income of this 
Association greatly enlarged at once, if 
many of our birds are to be saved. The 
Snowy Heron is one of the very rarest 
plume birds in the United States today. 
We know of two unprotected colonies, 
each of which could be guarded at a cost 
of $100 annually, but our present resources 
are already strained to the limit, and the 
additional expense cannot now be under- 
taken. Is there not some reader of BirD- 
Lore who is willing to contribute the 
necessary amount to save one of the few 
remaining breeding haunts of this aigrette- 
bearing Heron ?—T. G. P. 


Some Audubon Field Workers 


On January 28 there was organized in 
the energetic city of Edmonton, Alberta, 
a Provincial Audubon Society, which gives 
promise of doing much splendid work for 
bird and game protection in that section 
of the Dominion of Canada. The officers 
elected are president, Glenn B. Chadwick, 
1240 Victoria avenue, and Sidney S. S. 
Sixth shall 

good their 


Stansell, 1025 street. We 


expect to hear reports of 


activities. } 

Miss Gretchen L. Libby of Riverside, 
California, who has been lecturing for the 
Association and the Audubon Society of 
California for a number of months past, 
has_ been 
work. During the months of February and 
March she visited forty-one schools in 


doing some very aggressive 


eleven cities and towns and gave one hun- 
dred and twelve talks. In this way she was 
able to reach about six thousand children 
and over four hundred adults. As a result 
of the work in the schools, twenty-two 
Junior Audubon Societies were organized 
with a total membership of over one thou- 
sand, and, as a number of schools have 
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not yet reported, she expects that member- 
ship to be increased by several hundred. 


Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, the active 
organizer of the American Bison Society, 
and a well-known writer on natural his- 
tory subjects, has been employed by the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society to give 
He writes 
that one result of his work during the first 


a series of lectures in that state. 


two weeks was the securing of over one 
thousand new members of all classes for 


the state society. 


Field William L. 


working in Arizona, writes under date of 


Agent Finley, now 


May 1o: “One of the most interesting 
Audubon field meetings I ever attended 
was on April 30, when Mrs. Finley and 
I were invited to go afield with some of the 
members of the Arizona Audubon Society. 
The objective points were Silver Lake and 
the Indian School about four miles south 
Several of the teachers at the 
and 
their influence among the one hundred and 


of Tucson. 
school are enthusiastic bird-lovers, 
forty Indian boys and girls is wholesome. 

“The commonest bird of the desert here 
is Palmer’s Thrasher, a big, brown fellow, 
who sings like a Mocker and nests almost 
entirely in the cholla cactus. The Cactus 
Wren is his companion, thriving in the 
heat of the desert and the thorns of the 
cactus. 

“We drove down to the Santa Cruz river, 
The 


first bird seen was a Vermilion Flycatcher. 


where we began our observations. 


Arizona Hooded and Bullock Orioles were 
flitting in and out among the cottonwoods. 
One of the party found a Pyrrhuloxia, 
a bird that has no common name that I 
In looks, he is much like a Car- 
dinal, with his high crest, short, thick bill, 
He is the 
finest whistler I have ever heard. 


know of. 


and breast patch of rose-red. 


“Tn the same bushes where we watched 
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the Pyrrhuloxia, one of the ladies found 
the nest of a Crissal Thrasher, with its 
three plain deep blue eggs. A little later, 
another of the party discovered a Phaino- 
pepla building in a mesquite,—another 
bird that is easily identified by his high 
crest and shiny black coat. In flight, the 
white patch under the wing feathers flashes 
as in the Mockingbird. 

“During the afternoon, we also saw 
Mockingbirds, Cafion Towhees, Lark 
Sparrows, Verdins, Linnets, Inca and 
Mourning Doves, Arkansas Kingbirds, 
Red-wing Blackbirds and. others. 

“Two nests of the Verdin were found. 
One might search a long way to find a finer 
piece of bird architecture than the Verdin’s 
home. He builds a round hall of thorny 
twigs and mesquite leaves, with a doorway 
in the side. 

“On the way home, we saw many Doves, 
often in flocks, coming in from the desert 
at sundown to visit the water holes. It is 
a sight worth seeing, yet in reality a sad 
one, when one knows the facts; for at these 
water holes the Mexican hunter often 
waits and kills these birds by the score. 
It it too bad that no law gives them pro- 
tection in the midst of the breeding-season. 
Here is work for the Audubon Society.— 
ae 


Caged Birds Imported 


From January 1 to June 1 there were 
imported to the United States through 
New York City 98,835 wild birds to be 
kept in cages. They came largely from 
the ports of Hamburg and Bremen. An 
examination of the importations yields a 
list of about one hundred species. By far 
the greatest number were Canaries, there 
being in all 73,458. Of these 5,661 came 
in a single shipment. Next in number 
were Java Sparrows, of which 3,428 were 
received. These figures do not include 
those birds which died en route.—T. G. P. 


The Humanitarian and Nature Student 


Helpful especially to teachers in States where humane education is 
compulsory, and in growing demand among this profession; interest - 


ing to children everywhere, because of Frances Winslow’s ‘‘ Little 


” 


Pages for Little People;’’ read and enjoyed by animal lovers and 


nature students of all ages. 


This magazine, the development of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
along broader, more interesting and instructive lines, is not a house 
organ, but an independent periodical, frank and honest in its attitude 


on all questions of humanitarian interest. 
Sample Copy 10 Cents Prepaid, Subscription One Dollar Per Year 
AGENTS WANTED 


Our Animal Friends Co. 


114 EAST 28TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Perfection Bird Houses for the Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds and help 
your bird-neighbors by securing one 
vf our Ornamental Martin Houses. 


Nesting Boxes for Wrens 
Swallows and Bluebirds 


Send ten cents for new 1910 Cata- 
logue of bird houses, and illustrated 
booklet containing reports from per- 
sons who purchased Martin houses 
last year. Get this booklet. Only a 
trifling cost which can be deducted 
from first order for bird houses for any 
species. 

Each purchaser of a Martin house 
presented with a copy of ‘‘Gleanings 
No. 5, The Purple Martin and Houses 
for its Summer Home.’’ (Price, $1.00.) 


Other bird-lovers are bringing back 
the Martins. Why not you? 


JACOBS BIRD HOUSE CO. 
404 South Washington Street 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 


The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber 
By E. J. BANFIELD 


This may be regarded almost as a sublimated and most entertain- 
ing and beautiful guidebook to the tropical coasts. It is an account 
of the scenes and incidents in the career of an unprofessional beach- 
comber in tropical Queensland. Descriptions of the strange flora; 
fauna, bird-life, and sea-life of this faraway country, told by a man, 
neither poor nor rich, who established a home for himself there, came 
to love the life, to understand the natives, and to “‘draw nearer to 
nature, to the happy condition of the simple, uncomplicated man, 
while not forfeiting the advantages of civilization.’’ 


Map and 53 unusual illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, colored inlay on cover. $4.00 postpaid. 


The New North 
By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


This book telis of the travels of two women down the Mackenzie 
River, from Athabasca landing in Alberta, Canada, to the Arctic 
Ocean, and back by way of the Peace River. Large parts of this 
country have never before been visited by white women. The author 
has written a narrative of unusual experience—dangerous passages on 
the river, friendly meetings with the Esquimaux, the discovery of new 
sites, the unearthing of forgotten graves, etc.; and, in addition, she 
gives an interesting account of the daily life of the Indians, Esqui- 
maux, whites, and various people she met. Hers is a brisk, humorous, 
and sympathetic style, with many amusing anecdotes. She has also 
written a book of some economic value, for she made a careful study 
of the agricultural value of the country, of its fields of grain and 
timber, of its possibilities as the great wheat supplier of the world; 
and the result is a presentation of statistics and data which is impor- 
tant not only because it is reliable but because it sheds new light upon 
the economic value of this little-known territory. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated with original photographs. 


8vo, cloth cover, in green and gold, with color inlay, gilt top; 
uncut edges; 100 unusual tllustrations from original 
photographs by the author. $3.00 postpaid. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


Bird Books by Mr. 
Chapman 


Handbook of Birds of 


Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00 
Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 

12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’” Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the cooperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

Imperial 8ve. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


4. HORACE McFae.ano Co., Mr. PLeasawr Press, Hanaisauec, Pa 


Camps and Cruises of 
- an’ Ornithologist 


250 Photographs y 


from Nature. F rank M. 


8vo, color inlay 
on cover, gilt top, Chapman 


rough-cut edges. 


In a box, $3.00 net. Curator of Birds at 


the American Museum 
of Natural History 


For eight years, accompanied by artist and assistant, Mr. Chapman 
devoted all of each nesting season of the birds to making the field 
studies for a great series of groups of American birds which should 
exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which has heretofore 
been attempted in this line. The story of these eight years’ experi- 
ences, together with descriptions of wonderful sights in the world of 
birds, as told by Mr. Chapman in “‘Camps and Cruises of an Orni- 
thologist,’’ possesses the charm of a tale of travel and adventure, 
while the illustrations form one of the most remarkable series of pic- 
tures of bird-life which has ever appeared. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


